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ABSTRACT 



This paper describos the conceptual model of 



retention used as the framework for research on institutional 
effectiveness at the Community College of Philadelphia (CCP) . First, 
an overview of the literature on student attrition ic presented, 
follov;ed by a specific review of research based on Tinto*s model of 
student attrition. This model maintains that the t^o primary factors 
related to student withdrawal are the personal characteristics of the 
student and the nature of the student's interaction with the college. 
The review indicates, however, that inconsistencies exist m the 
correlation of these two factors to student pt. ^^.stence. Next, 
Tinto*3 model is applied to recent research findings at CCP to 
determine its appropriateness as a guide for developing strategies to 
increase student retention. Specifically, general retention patterns 
at the college are compared to student characteristics, revealing the 
following: (1) m general, 6% of the White students were likely to 
graduate m two years, compared to 2,2% of the Black students, 1.5% 
of the Asian students, and 1.4% of the Hispanic students; (2) while 
students receiving financial aid were more likely to graduate than 
students receiving no aid, they were also more likely to be dismissed 
for academic reasons; (3) a close correlation v/as found between lev; 
adirissions test scores aiid student withdrawal; (4) students who 
attended private high schools generally had higher grade point 
averages and lov;er attrition rates than public school graduates; and 
(5) students who entered CCP at a remedial level and enrolled m 
remedial programs persevered as well as college-level entrants. 
Finally, the paper concludes that a correlation does exist between 
student characteristics, college experience, and persistence m CCP 
research findings, making Tmto's model an appropriate guideline for 
mstii-utional assessment efforts. A 55-item bibliography is appended. 
(BCY) 
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Better understanding of potential institutional weaknesses 
with respect to retention can be facilitated by the development 
of modeling approaches intended to help to identify the most 
important causal forces which lie behind students* decisions to 
continue or end their enrollment. In this paper, Jane Grosset 
summarizes an ambitious literature review of retention research. 
Based upon this study, she describes a conceptual model of 
retention which will guide institutional research efforts at the 
College for the next several years. She also takes a 
comprehensive look at past institutional research findings at CCP 
and relates these findings to the intended model of student 
retention. 

For those who are unfamiliar with previous institutional 
research at CCP and / or the extensive publisVied retention 
research, this paper may serve as> a useful introduction to help 
understand both current institutional research efforts and 
retention initiatives that are under way or proposed ^or the 
College. 
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(3) Initiation of the first in a series of studies to look 
at variables associated with differences in black and 
white student performance at the College. i s 

research will try to describe the reasons behind the 
phenomenon of differentials in performance which exist 
for black and white students after controlling for 
entering ability* 

Throughout these institutional research efforts, our 
emphasis will be on identifying variables which are potentially 
impacted upon by institutional policies or practices. Our hope 
is to describe factors which are both important in influencing 
student success and carry the possibility of being manipulated 
through institutional change. As should be clear from a careful 
reading of this paper, this is a complicated agenda but one of 
great importance in our continued efforts to understand and 
enhance institutional effectiveness. 



Thomas R. Hawk 



January , 1989 



A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR DESCRIBING 
THE CAUSES OF STUDENT ATTRITION 



Introduction 



Few institutional researcli issues have received as much 
attention as student retention in higher education. Over the 
years, literally thousands of studies of student retention have 
been conducted at colleges and universities throughout the 
country. 
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At the s'^me time that the projected number of potential 
traditional college-aged students drops, graduation rates from 
higher education remain low. 



Conside'" that more students leave their college or 
university prior to degree completion than stay. Of the nearly 
2.8 million students, who in 1986 entered higher education for 
the first time, over 1.6 million will leave their first 
institution without receiving a degree. If only the two-year 
college sector is considered, the picture is more bleak* Only 
29.5% of the entering cohort will persist over a two-year period 
in the college in which they first register. Of this group, 
nearly 13% will have earned their two-year degrees (Tinto, 1987). 

The expected impact on higher education enrollments of 
fewer potential students to draw from and large numbers of 
enrolled students who leave prior to earning a degree and need to 
be replaced has resulted in a considerable body of research that 
policymakers hoped would provide them with direction to develop 
strategies that would ensure enrollments at levels that insure 
their financial future. Many of these enrollment remedies 
centered around recruitment and admission strategies which 
redirected institutional marketing efforts at less traditional 
college-aged groups (25+ years) and/or at potential students who 
were considered to be the best prospects to graduate. 

While these strategies have provided quick fixes to the 
problem of enrollment maintenance in sume segments of higher 
education, they are impractical for many institutions, such as 
community colleges, which have been serving the less 
traditionally-aged college sector for some time and are precluded 
from enforcing college-entry selection criteria by virtue of 
their open-admissions character. 



In addition to the operational impediments the 
implementation of selective recruitment and admission strategies 
pose for some institutions, it can also be argued that remedies 
of these types deal superficially with the important issue of 
student ''etentlon* Viewed within the context of a simplified 
evaluation model (Input - Process - Output), selective 
recruitment and admission strategies focus on the extreme 
components of the model (student characteristics and student 
outcomes), ignoring the process (educational experience) that 
transforms one to the other. 

Strategies aimed at the admission of low-risk students who 
are judged likely to graduate imply that student characteristics 
are the principal determinants of student pe r s i s t e n ce / wi t h d r a wa 1 
behavior and conversely that the educational process has little 
to do with the decision to drop out* Unfortunately, since 
dropouts tend to come from 1 e s s -we 1 1 - 1 o-d o families, be somewhat 
less academically able, and hold less lofty educ a clonal and 
occupational goals, the use of selective recruitment and 
admission strategies as a remedy for attrition deny those 
individuals who are already underserved by higher education and 
could benefit most from a college experience. 

Since many colleges are enrollment o c tuition-driven 
enterprises, the importance of enrollment levels to the economic 
well-being of these schools cannot be ignored; however, student 
retention is more than an enrollment management problem. It is 
an effecriveness issue which needs to consider the educational 
process as well as student 'Characteristics that contribute to 
premature student departure. 



Brief Review of Published Retention Research 



History o f Attrition Literature 
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This evolution has closely paralleled the development of 
conceptual and methodological tools that have become available to 
educational researchers concerned with this problem. Recently 
developed theoretical models of student attrition have provided a 
conceptual framework for understanding the complexities of 
attrition and calling policymakers* attention to important 
process factors they had been ignoring. At the same time, the 
development and availability of multivariate statistical 
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procedures and packaged computer programs co handle the complex 
interrelationship between variables implied by the models have 
had a hand in altering the type of information that r e s p ;=) r c h e r s 
have been able to provide to educational policymakers. It could 
be argued that early attrition strategies were less reflective of 



the i n s e n s i t i vi t y of educational policymakers to the quality of 
the student experiences and more a function of the type of 
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experience on campus. 



In descriptive studies, empirical generalizations are made 
about the extent of attrition, the critical points in a students* 
enrollment when attrition is most likely to occur, and the 
characteristics of students who drop. For the mo^.t part, these 
studies rely on univariate or bivariate statistical procedures 
and, in some instances, present little more than a series of 
frequency and percentage distributions. 

Although Bea1 ;^nd Koel*s ( 1 980) work locused on 
institutional rather than student characteristics associated with 
attrition, it provides a good example of the type of information 
which typically results from a descriptive approach. Comparing 
differences in national graduation and freshmen retention rates 
for undergraduate progran^s based on institutional characteristics 
such as type and selectivity, they found differing rates from one 
type of pos tsecondar y institution to another. Rates were lower 
for two-year colleges than for four-year institutions, lower at 
public colleges than at private colleges, and lower at 
institutions with an open-admission policy than at selective 
colleges. 



Eckland and Henderson's (1981) study provides an example of 
information produced by a descriptive approach that focused on 
student rather than on institutional characteristics. In their 
study, students of different race, ability, and social status 
origins differed markedly in the rate at which they left higher 
education. Rates of departure were highest for Hispanics and 
Blacks and for persons of lower ability and social status 
ba c kg r 0 u nd . 



Retention studies which focus on the pre-entry 
characteristics of students have much I'n common with studies that 
are based on a descriptive approach. In general, these studies 
have attempted to identify the input characteristics of students 
which are the best predictors of drop-out prone students. 
Somewhat more complex analytical techniques, such as multiple 
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regression and discriminant analysis, are used in these latter 
s t ud i e s • 



Predictors in these studies have generally included student 
characteristics related to academic ability, demographics, and 
financial and motivational factors (Lenning, Beal and Sauer, 
^980)* 

In these studies, academic factors have been found to have 
the most effect on retention; many st«idents who have or perceive 
academic difficulties drop out* Studies of student demographic 
factors, such as ethnicity or sex, have proven to be rather 
inconclusive or to have no effect at all on student retention 
when other factors such as SES level, academic ability, and 
•inotivation were controlled. 
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T l n t o ' s Model o f Student Departure fro m Higher Educat ion 

In the broader context of social policy development, 
Shotland and Mark (1985) observed that the creation of useful 
social programs and policies was enhanced by he use of 
theoretical frameworks that focused on process variables that 
policymakers were able to manipulate. 
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Tinto'f, (1975) theoretical model of student attrition has 
contributed greatly to a change in focus. His longitudinal 
process model has provided a theoretical structure that has 
greatly contributed to an understanding of the character and 
i.oots of individual student departure from institutions of higher 
education. 
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Tinto views the dynamics of attrition from an 
i Ti t e r ac t i oni s t * s perspective* Colleges are like other human 
communities and student departure is a retlection ot both the 
attributes and actions of the individual and those of the other 
members of the community with whom the individual interacts* As 
such, Tinto believes that retention rates serve as an indicator 
of institutional quality and health, and that retention studies 
reveal much about the character and problems within a college* 

Tinto purports that two factors are the primary causes of 
individual withdrawal from college* Directly involved in the 
withdrawal decision are the personal attributes of students which 
predispose them to respond to given situations or conditions with 
particular forms of behaviors, and the nature of student 
interactional experiences within the institution following entry. 

Intentions and commitments are two categories of personal 
attributes which predispose some stuc'ents toward departure* 
Intentions are aspirations, most often stated in terms of 
educational and occupational goals, toward which student 
activities are directed. Commitments, on the other hand, 

ality which incline a person 
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institution. Though prior student intentions and commitments 
may, in some cases, lead directly to departure from college, 
Tinto assumes their principal impact on attrition/retention 
behavior is contingent on the quality of student i n t e r c: c t i o ns 
with other merabers of the institution following entr^ and on the 
students* assessraent of the degree to which thesu interactional 
experitnces meet his or her needs and interests. 
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This concept of student-institutional fit is central to the 
model. Tinto believes that integration is an important 
interactional outcome that ai'ises from an individual's 
experiences within the institution. Integration is the degree to 
which intellectual and social experiences within the institution 
following entry assimilate students into the intellectual and 
social life of the institution. The level to which a student 
integrates into these systems is the primary determinant of 
choosing to stay and meet objectives, cr to drop out of che 
institution. Theoretically, for two students with similar 
intentions or goals and the same level of initial coniraitments, a 
higher degree of integration into the college systems for one 
would mean greater subsequent educational goal and institutional 
comrai tment . 



Absence of integration arises from two sources: 
incongruence and isolation* Incongruence results from a mismatch 
between the abilities, skills and interests of the student and 
the demands and opportunities of the academic and social systems 
of the college, wiile isolation occurs where there is an absence 
of sufficient contact bet we en the student and other members of 
the social and academic communities of the college. Tinto views 
some level of incorigruence-related institutional departure as 
inevitable, on the other hand, he feels i so 1 a t i o n - r e 1 a t e d 
departure need not occur. 

Although the model as£-umes Lnat the decision to drop is 
largely the result of events which take place within the 
institution following the student's entry, Tinto believes it also 
reflects the pre-enti-y attributes and skills of students and the 
pressure of extern?! student commitments. The model therefore 
includes several categories of variables, pre-entry attributes, 
initial goals and commitments, academic integration, social 
integration, and later goals and commitments. Tinto causally 
links these variable categories in a longitudinal fashion. The 
hypothesized flow ot events and their direct and indirect impacts 
are indicated in Figure 1. 

Student pre-entry characteristics include measures related 
to family and community background, intellectual and social 
skills, and varying types of pre-college educational experiences 
and achievements. It is hypothesized that these background 
characteristics interact with each other and influence the ways 
in which students interact with the college environment by 
directly affecting initial .'ntentions and commitments. 



Student intentions and commitments, in turn, directly 
affect the subsequent interactions between the student and other 
members of the institution. It is through these interactions 
with the environment that students become integrated to varying 
degrees into the system both academically and socially. 
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The model distinguishes between the formal and informal 
aspects of each system. The formal social system of the college 
represents structured, extracurricular activities, while the 
informal system includes the day-to-day casu.^1 activities among 
the members of the college. Classrooms and laboratories set the 
boundaries of the formal academic domain of the institution, 
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Re V i e w of Research Based on Tinto^s Model 
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In addition to differences in student pre-entry 
characteristics and the educational goals and commitments they 

regard to their academic milieu* In case studies of 
organizational cultures across institutional types, Richardson 
and Bender (1987) observed that two- and four-year colleges were 
characterized by different belief systems and behaviors that give 
these beliefs meani'ig* As a consequence, divergent 
organizational cj If. ures developed which have shaped the types of 
educational opportunities provided to students in two- and four- 
year colleges. 
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In the Chapman and Pascarella (1983) article, they compared 
patterns of student social and academic integration across these 
institutional types. They limited their samples in each school 
setting to first-time freshmen enrolled full-time in degree- 
granting programs. Results indicated that, after controlling for 
differences in student characteristics, patterns of student 
involvement in the academic and social life of their college 
differed significantly by institutional type. Students in 
residential institutions tended to be higher in both academic and 
social integration than students in commuter settings, two- or 
f 0 u r -y ea r . 

While differences existed in both systems, those associated 
with the social environment were most pronounced. Two-year 
college students were the least socially integrated of the 
college samples, resident university students were the most 
socially integrated, and four-year commuter students fell 
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somewhere in between. Two-year college students in their sample 
reported far less informal contacu with faculty on academic and 
non-academic matters and fewer informal conversations with peers 
than students in other college settings. Given the greater 
dropout rates associate^ with community colleges, Chapman and 
Pascarella viewed these results as a confirmation of the 
important influence student integration had on degree persistence 
and completion in postsecondary education. 
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college sample was analyzed. Persisters in two-year colleges had 
significantly less informal contact with both faculty and peers 
than did studentr who withdrew from these colleges. They also 
found, contra ^ to expectations cerived from the model, that 
institutional commitment did not have a unique or direct 
influence on pe r s i s t e n c e / wi t h d r a wa 1 decisions in their community 
col lege sample . 
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previously. They noted that prior persistence literature based 
on the model was limited by studies that measured persistence 
behavior over a relatively short period of time, in most cases to 
the end of the freshmen year experience, and at a single 
institution. 

Pascarella e t a 1 . recognized the commitment most two-year 
colleges had to the transfer function and suspected that in 
single-institution attrition studies conducted at t wo -year 
colleges, transfer behavior was confused with drop-out behavior 
since many community college students who withdrew from these 
institutions did so in order to transfer to baccalaureate degree- 
granting colleges. These students dropped from a specific 
institution, but not from higher education in general. This 
student transfer behavior would explain, in part, why community 
college dropouts demonstrated greater levels of academic 
integration than persisters. 

The long-term persistence of students who began their 
postsecondary education in two-year colleges was studied. The 
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sample was drawn from students enrolled in 85 community colleges 
who, at the time of initial enrollment, indicated that they 
aspired to a bacheior*s degree* This group was cracked over nine 
years in order to measure persistence to baccalaureate degree 
completion* 



The results in the study were in line with theoretical 
expectations based on the model* While much of the influence of 
student pre-college traits was indirect, the two variables with 
the most consistent pattern of significant positive effects on 
degree persistence and degree completion were academic and social 
integration at the last college attended. 

Based on these results, the authors concluded that Tinto*s 
model was reasonably useful in accounting for the long-term 
p e rs i s t e n ce / wi t hd r a wa 1 behavior of students who began cheir 
pos t s econdar y education careers in two-year schools. 

In a study conducted at a four-year commuter institution, 
Iverson, Pascarella and Terenzini (198A) explored the 
relationship between student integration and educational 
aspirations. Based on the model, it was expected that higher 
levels of integration would lead to greater levels of degree 
aspiration which, in turn, would lead to persistence. 
Specifically, they focused on the importance of the quantity and 
quality of academic and informal s t ud e n t - f a c u 1 t y contact on 
student s e 1 f - r e po r t e d , po s t - f r e s hme n year education aspirations. 

In their sample, informal academic contact with faculty 
which focused on academic topics was the most common form of 
s t ude n t - f ac u 1 t y interaction and had a significant positive 
influence on po s t - f r e s hm e n year educational aspirations. Little 
social contact was reported. This result wac viewed as 
consistent with prior research which indicated a general lack of 
social integration among commuter students. 

These studies appear to indicate that the model tor 
students in four-year commuter or two-year community colleges may 
differ from the model for residential institutions, and suggest a 
need for research that targets persistence patterns within the 
community college environment. 



Unfortunately, no conceptual mo dels of student persistence 
behavior have been advanced that were designed specif -f. cally for a 
non-traditional student body typical at a commu t e r / communi t y 
college setting. Several efforts have been made, however, to 
r e con cep t ua 1 i ze Tinto*s model for no n - r e s i d e n t i a 1 settings. 
Based on the results of mu 1 1 i -i n s t i t u t i o na 1 studies, such as 
those cited earlier, these adapted models have generally changed 
the relative importance of the model's elements. Modifications 
have generally included placing mo re emphasis on academic 
integration and either eliminating or greatly reducing the 
importance of social integration variables. 
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Bean and Metzner (1987) designed and jested a theoretical 
model of the attrition process for non-traditional students. 
Their model assumed that no a -traditional studentb, which chey 
defined as part-time commuters, were not greatly influenced by 
the social environment of the institution and were chiefly 
interested with the college academic offerings, Tbair model 
posits that the decision to drop out by non-traditional students 
was based on four sets of variables: background and defining 
variables (demographic and high school information), academic 
performance (GPA), environmental variables (finances, external 
commitments, opportunity to transfer), and student intent to 
leave. Social integration vaiiables were included in the model 
but were not assumed to have a direct effect on persistence. 
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Although their samples were considered less traditional by 
virtue of their commuter status than studies conducted in most 
four-year settings, both the Moline (1987) and Bean and Metzner 
(1987) studies were conducted at institutions quite unlike 
community colleges. The setting for the Moline study was a 
selective liberal arts college in a large institution. The 
usefulness of the study results for most community colleges was 
further limited by the study sample which included only full-time 
freshmen. 

Rpan and Metzner, on the other hand, limited their sample 
to part-time commuters; howt,er, the setting for their research 
was a university not a two-year campus. 
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While similarities exist between commuter and community 
colleges based on the non-residential nature of their settings, 
Pascarella and Chapman found thac the context for retention at 
two-year colleges differed in a number of important respects from 
that at four-year commuter institutions. Not the least important 
of these was the fact that two-year college students often 
entered with the intention of transferring after the completion 
of a number of college credits and prior to associate dp;5ree 
completion. Their leaving was therefore a reflection of the 
character of their educational goals and not a lack of intention 
or weakness of commitment. 

Voorhees (1987) conducted one of the few retention studies 
in a community college setting that was not limited to full-time 
entering students with degree aspirations* His sample included 
all students, new and continuing, full- and part-time. He 
explored the relevancy of key persistence concepts such as social 
and academic integration, intent to return, and satisfaction with 
the community college. 
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In another community college-based retention study, Nora 
(1987) tested a modified version of Tinto's attrition model on a 
Chicano student population. He explored background 
characteristics, related largely to c u 1 1 u r a 1 -t y p e variables, to 
determine the direct and indirect effects of these factors on 
Chicano retention rates and the direct and indirect effects of 
institutional/goal commitments, academic integration, and social 
integration on minority retention rates. 

The relationship between measures of social integration and 
persistence could not be substantiated; moreover, measures of 
initial commitments were found to have a significantly large 
direct effect on retention. 



Discussion 
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The con*: rad i cto ry results across chese studies can be 
understood, in part, within the broad context of differences 
across institutional types which were discussed earlier. Other 
important differences e.iisted across these studies which also may 
have contributed to differences in patterns of institutional 
persistence. Consider the divergence in the way the dependent 
variable has been defined. Pascarella and Chapman (1983 a, b); 
Chapman and Pascarella (1983); Iverson, Pascarella and Terenzlni 
(1984); Bean and Metzner (1987) and No i a (1987) used a similar, 
rather short-term persistence measure in their studies. Students 
were tracked over a one year period (Fall semester to Fall 
semester). Students who reenrolled in both the subsequent Spring 
and Fall semesters were considered persisters; those who did not 
were dropouts. 



Voorhees (1987) tried to incorporate one-year enrollment 
patterns that he considered to be more typical of community 
college students in his measure of persistence. Recognizing the 
prevalence of stopping-out behavior among these students, he re- 
labelled students who enrolled in Fall, left in Spring, and 
reenrolled in Fall as persisters rather than lumping them in the 
drop-out group. 



Mo line (1987) chose not to define persistence in a 
categorical fashion as other researchers had done. Instead, she 
measured persistence in terms of accumulated student credit hours 
over a two-year period. 



Pascarella, Smart and Ethington (1986) chose to define 
their dependent variable in terms of persistence in the higher 
education system rather than limiting their study to persistence 
in a ijingle institutional setting. As a consequence, they 
tracked their cohort over nine years and across enrollment in 
several institutional settings. 

With the exception of the Bean and Metzner and Nora and 
Voorhees studies, only first-time, full-time students were 
studied. Nora and Voorhees included everyone on-campus 
regardless of enrollment status, while Bean and Metzner's sample 
was composed solely of part-time students. In s t i t u t i o n -s pe c i f i c 
studies also differed with regard to urban-suburban locale. 



These studies demonstrate the i ns t i tu t io na 1 -s pe ci f i c nature 
of attrition and the degree to which rates of student persistence 
vary as a function of differing samples and time frames to 
measure student departure. The sensitivity of the model to these 
differences indicates the importance of thoughtfully identifying 
persistence definitions and student samples that best suit an 
institution's interests and goals. Policymakers must come to a 
decision as to the character of their educational mission and 
therefore to an understanding of the purposes for v/hi^-h students 
are to be admitted and retained within the institution. This 
exercise should help to clarify the types of student departure 
that will be the object of institutional action and those which 
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are Co be considered the natural outcome of institutional 
functioning (Tinto, 1987). Only after careful considerations 
such as these will study results be useful for shaping effective 
new instructional delivery systems, curricula, and support 
services that meet the needs of no n - t r ad i t i o na 1 students. 



Research Findings a t CCP Re lated t^o Ti n t o * s Model 

Adoption of Tinto*s model as a concept! al fraraeworV for 
guiding the dev^elopment of strategies to remediate unacceptable 
student attrition requires f\n acceptance that institutional rates 
of departure are a reflection of the particular attributes and 
circumstances of a college. Since there is no generalized, all- 
purpose attrition model for all institutions, colleges need to 
develop their own models. Consequently, while the major 
variables underlying retention patterns at colleges and 
universities have been identified by Tinto (1975), local 
formulation of the model may vary considerably. Retention 
formulction cannot be considered valid for a particular 
institution unless it is based on representative data from that 
institution itself. , Atkins, 1982; Pascarella, 1986; Tinto, 
1987). While an external literature review can provide a general 
and useful understanding of the complexity of the attrition 
phenomenon, in no way can it substitute for local research 
( Terenzini , 1984 ) . 
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A sizeable information base has been built at CCP over the 
last nine years. Many Institutional Research reports have 
centered on some aspect of s t ud e n t - i e a v i ng behavior, and 
countless ad hoc , attrition studies have been pursued at the 
request of College staff. Althoug'i most of these studies had 
a t he 0 re t i ca 1 , d e s c r i p t i v e / c o r r e 1 a t i o na 1 orientations, many have 
included measures that are consist. ent with the various concepts 
in Tinto^s mod e 1 . 
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A variety of CCP-relatsd r e t e n t i o n / pe r s i s t e n c e measures 
have been explored. While the following list of retention 
measures is not exhaustive, it fairly represents the diverse 
approach that the Institutional Research Office has taken to 
understanding the complexity of CCP s t u d e n t - 1 e a v i ng behavior. 

Within Course Withdrawal Patterns 

All Cr e dit Students 

Fall - 11% of course enrollments end up in 
withdrawal. Spring - 15% of course enrollments 
end up in withdrawal. 

Ot: - Campus - 15.5% of course enrollments end up in 
withdrawal. Off-Campus - 6.1% of course 
enrollments end up in withdrawal. 

Within One Semester " Total College Withdrawal 

6.3% of students who enroll on-campus withdraw 
totally before end of ninth week. This 
represents approximately 650 individuals. 

Tera-t o- T erm Retention 

67% Fall on-campus credit students retuin in the 
Spring. 

49% Spring on-campus credit students return in 
the Fall. 

43% Fall off-campus credit students return in the 
Spring. 

35% Spring off-campus credit j^tudents return in 
the Fall. 

Retention to Graduation 

Approximately 15% of entering credit students 
will eventually graduate from the College. 

Retention to 30 College-Level Credits with a CPA Greater 
Than 2>0 

16% of students who enter "college ready" will 
complete 30 or more college-level credits. 
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Retention Unt il Goal Ac hievement 

(Based upon responses to surveys by former 
students ^\\o had successfully completed 12 or 
more college-level credits at CCP] 

75% of students who enrolled to transfer ha<i 
t ransf e r rt::a by one year after CCP. 

98% of students enrolling to improve current job 
skills were employed and 93% indicated that 
CCP had helped them improve occupational 
skills. 

83% of stude cs who enr ^ed to prepare for new 
job or to enter labor force were employed. 
Ninety-orie percent of the career-entry 
students said CCP had helped with their 
career goals. 



Credit Accum ulati on Patterns [On-Campus Students] 

Median Number of College Credits Earned 
Be fore Leaving CCP [Fall, 1983 Class] 

All Students 12 
College Ready 1 2 

Remedial 10 



While a review of this listing demonstrates the 
conscious effort that has been made to consider both proximal and 
distal measures of persistence as well as indicators that take 
both student and institutional educational expectations into 
consideration, it nevertheless leads to the conclusion that CCP 
is not characterized by the long-term persistence of students. 
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C u I' i e u t St udcn t Cha racteristics and Retention Patterns 

While not explicitly addics<;ed within the context^; of the 
model, student characteristics have proven helpful in terras of 
identifying specific groups of students who are least likely to 
persist and are therefore to be the target of persistence 
prograras, Sorae of the rao s t salient student groups with regard to 
persistence patterns are therefore discussed. In the 1987-88 
acaderaic year, 21,791 students enrolled in credit courses at both 
CCP*s Spring Garden campus and at off-carapus sites. Thirty-eight 
percent (38%) of these students were new to the College and an 
overwhelraing percentage (73.4%) enrolled part-tirae (fewer than 12 
credits per semester). Ap p r o x i raa t e 1 y 83% of the total credit 
PTE'S were on-carapus students, while the reraaining 17% were 
generated off carapus through the Division of Comraunity Services 
and Continuing Education. 

Within the context of student persistence, an iraportant 
distinction between on- and off-campus students needs to be noted 
directly. Student demographic profiles, intentions, and 
educational experiences are quite different for off- and on- 
campus students (Institutional Research Report (IR) f/39]. These 
differences are reflected in divergent student 

pe r s i s t e n ce ^ wi t h d r a wa 1 behavior across these two cohorts. For 
e/' ample, on-carapus students are raore likely to persist at CCP 
than off-carapus students. In the raost recent seraesters, 
approxiraa t e ly 68% of the on-carapus students re-enrolled in the 
following Spring seraester and 49% persist frora a Fall-to-Fall 
seraester. Co ui parable figures for off-carapus students are 40% and 
34%. 



This pattern of student persistence difference is 
consistent with patterns of cumulative credits earned. On-carapus 
students, regisuered in any recent Fall seraester, have typically 
earned raore than uwice as raany CCP credits (15) as off-carapus 
students (6 credits) [( Annual Statistical Corapendium, 1988 ) ] . 
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In recent semesters, on-carapus, female students outnumber 
male students (60% female, 40% male). Black students are the 
majority ethnic group on-campus (48%). with 40% whitp^ f).0% Asian 
and 5% hispanic enrollments. The median age on-campus is 24 
years old with 48% of the students categorized as non-traditional 
by virtue of their age (25+ years). 



Previous research indicates that academic success is very 
different for black and white students in higher education. 
Attrition rates are generally much higher for black than for 
white students (Tracey and Sedlacek, 1987; Pascarella, 1985; 
Tracey and Sedlacek, 1984; Ramist, 1981; Astin, 1982). Since it 
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[IR Report /^34a]. 



A review of alternative persistence measures do not alter 
this trend. White and Asian students are the ethnic groups most 
likely to achieve upper classman status (successful completion of 
25+ credits, 32% and 31%\ folio we d in magnitude by black 
students (24%), and hispanic students (23%) [IR Report - 
Institutional E ffectiveness Measures]. 



Not all students leave CCP voluntarily. Some are asked to 
leave for academic reasons such as poor academic progress or pot r 
academic performance. Several years ago, a study was undertaken 
to determine the differential impact a new academic standards and 
progress policy had on CCP student subgroups. Results from this 
research indicated that black students were overrepresented in 
both the poor academic progress and poor scholarship categories. 
The same was true for Hispanics. While Asian students were 
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slightly 0 ve r r ep re se n t e d in the poor progress group, they were 
underrepresented in the poor scholarship group^ White students 
were the least likely ethnic group to be dropped fui either 
reason (IR Report //33)» These trends are consistent with more 
recent information contained in a report of Institutional 
Effectiveness Measures as well as research conducted by Ott 
(1988), Carroll (1988), Sanford (1979), and Garber and Schell 
(1977). 
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Within these categories, Asian and whit 
successful (67% and 65%) student ethnic 
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outcome categories (47% and 52%). Gend 
to persistence patterns have also been 
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were slightly more likely to graduate t 
as likely to be dropped for academic re 
Minimal gender differences were found w 
categorized in the complex persistence 
described in the preceding paragraph. 
55% of the females and 54% of the males 
successful (IR Report //42). 
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Past CCP research indicates that small differences in 
persistence patterns exist across student subgroups defined by 
gender or age. On the other hand, rather substantial and 
consistent differences in persistence were found across ethnic 
subgroups. Concern at both the national and local levels 
concerning the recruitment and retention of black students in 
higher education suggests the need for stiMies that provide an 
understanding of student subgroups defined by ethnicity^ 
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Pre - Entry Attributes - Family Backg rou nd 



While black and hispanic CCP students, taken as a group, 
have higher attrition rates, are more likely to experience 
academic problems, and have slower progression rates than white 
and Asian students, it is important to note that these less 
successful outcomes are a function of other factors, not race. 
Family background differences are frequently implicated in this 
regard. 
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In the past, collection of direct measures of CCP student 
or parent income and parent education has been problematic* As a 
consequence, a comprehensive SES index consisting of a factor- 
weighted composite of income, unemployment, poverty level, 
occupational category and education level was constructed for 
areas of the City. Students were assigned a proxy SES measure 
based on the geographic location of their residence. The 
distribiicion of this SES measure indicates that in recent years, 
more CCP students have been characterized by lower SES 
designations (21% = louer SES; 35% = lower-middle SES) than by 
upper SES designations (29% = middle-upper SES; 15% = upper SES). 

At the present time, relatively little is known about the 
relationship between persistence at CCP and student SES. Despite 
the importance of this variable, the only information that is 
available from past Institutional Research reports related SES to 
the four categorical student outcomes reported in IR Report //42« 
As expected, students v/ith lower SES backgrounds were r re likely 
to be classified as unsuccessful (48%) than upper SES -designated 
students (31%) (Grosset, 1988). 
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In recent semesters, approximately 65% of full-time and 43% 
of part-time CCP studf'ts received total or partial financial 
aid. The relationship between student persistence at CCP and 
financial aid awards is inconsistent over different j)ersistence 
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measures* While financial aid recipients are somewhat more 
likely to persist to graduation (tracked over 4 years) than are 
students who receive no aid, financial aid students are also more 
likely to be dropped for academic reasons (IR Report fr33). 

Based on results from both external and internal research, 
it seems important to consider student socioeconomic status 
including financial need, in order to gain an understanding of 
the causes of student attrition. 



Pre ^ Er try At tributes - Skills and Abilities 

Approximately, 30% of the entering Fa 11, 1983 CCP student 
body were either dropped for academic reasons or on probation at 
the end of their final term ( Institutional Effectiveness Re port ) 
Measured from a slightly different perspective, 8% of all 
enrolled students in any semester are dropped due to the CCP 
Academic Standards Policy (IR Report #33). 
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Since CCP is an open-access institution, applicants are not 
required to subrait test scores for admission. Entering students 
are, however, required to take a battery of tests that raeasure 
reading, writing, arithraetic computation and dlgebra skills. 
These test results are used to place students in appropriate 
cours<^s for their ability level. 

A sizeable nuraber of CCP students enter with deficiencies 
that t-equire some remediation work. Consider that in Fall, 1 986, 
52% of the English courses taught on campus and 41% of all Math 
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courses were taaght at Che remedial level ( Annual Statistical 
Compend i urn , 1 987 ). Comparable Spring, 1 98 7 figures are 30% and 



Reading and writing placement test scores have generally 
been good predictors of student persistence at CCP. Students who 
entered with deficiencies in these skill areas were less likely 
to graduate in four to six years and were more likely to be 
dropped from CCP for academic reasons than students with higher 
scores (IR Re po r t 3 3 ) . 



For many CCP students who enter with academic deficiencies, 
defined by placement test scores, some remedial coursework taken 
in conjunction with selected Co 1 1 eg e - r e ad y courses is prescribed. 
Some students, however, require mor^ support and structure in 
order to improve I heir chances to succeed. These students are 
placed in Educational Support Service (ESS) programs such as 
Project II, ASK or Act 101 programs. In recent Fall semesters, 
about 10% of the entering classes were placed in one of these 
educational support programs and an additional 6 to 9% enrolled 
in some level o^ pre-College remediation, independent of the 
structure of the ESS programs. 



Persistence outcoir. e difference associated with students who 
enter needing remediation and those entering as College-ready are 
what would be intuitively expected. Between 36 and 40% of the 
students who entered as Project-II students were dropped for 
either poor scholarship or progress or on probation at the end of 
their f i nal CCP term. Forty~two (42%) to 49% of the students who 
entered at a remedial level but were not placed in the structure 
of ESS programs left CCP under the aforementioned conditions. By 
comparison, 23% of entering Co 1 1 eg e - r e ad y students were 
experiencing academic problems when they left CCP ( Institutional 
Effectiveness Re port ) . 



If cumulative credits earned at CCP prior to leaving is 
compared across student subgroupings based on entering abilities, 
an interesting trend emerges. Students needing remediation who 
were placed within the structure of Project II or Act 101 earn, 
on the average, identical levels of credits (21.06) prior to 
leaving CCP as students who enter College-ready (21.08). On the 
other hand, students entering at no n -Co 1 1 eg e - r e ad y levels who 
receive a lesser degree of support earn considerably fewer 
credits (13.9 to 15.7) [Institutional Effectiveness Reoort]. 
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A study of the more complex categorical outcome measure 
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Students are successful, ::ompared to 42% of the scructur»^d 
remedial students and only 26 to 29% of the unstructured remedial 
students ( Institutional Effectiveness Report ). 

Results related to s t ud e n t -e n t e r 1 ng abilities and 
persistence indicate that students who enter at remedial levels 
are at a disadvantage with regard to a variety of persistence 
measures. However, with appropriate College support that 
compensates for previous educational deficiencies, persistence 
outcomes for students who enter with deficient Co 1 1 e ge - r e ad y 
skills can be improved. 



Pre - Eji t ry At t ribut es - Prior Schooling 
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Several years ago, however, an ad hoc study was conducted 
that profiled student academic achievement at CCP by type of 
Philadelphia high school attended (public vs. private). The 
results indicated that students with private high school 
backgrounds outperformed (higher CPA's, lower attrition rates) 
students with public secondary school backgrounds. 

Stopping out is a fairly typical enrollment pattern for 
students at community colleges in general, and CCP in particular. 
A study conducted several years ago in which students were 
tracked over eight semesters indicated that 18% of an entering 
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student cohort did not enroll at CCP in consecutive semesters. 
These students stopped out and returned at least once over a 
four-year period (IR //5 ) . 
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the 893 students who graduated in 1982 stopped-out for at least 
one of the semesters between their initial CCP enrollment and 
graduation. Since semester grade point average prior to dropping 
rarely fell below 2.0, it was conjectured that stopping out for 
these eventual graduates was more a function of personal factors 
rather than those of an academic nature (IR Report //23). 
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Student Goals and Commitments 
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Measures of commitment to the goal have typically included 
Btudents* self -assessment of the definitiveness of their degree 
intentions and institutional commitment has generally taken the 
form of student expectations regarding their anticipated 
satisfaction with the college they are about to attend and their 
assessment of the likelihood that they will eventually transfer 
from the college. Research has Indicated that the more likely a 
student is to possess a transfer goal or the less definite they 
are about their satisfaction with the college or their 
intentions, the less likely they will be persist. 

In community college research settings, institut 
commitment has also been measured by student self-repo 
to leave the college at the end of the term or academi 
This measure has proven to be strongly associated with 
attrition. 
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CCP student goal and commitment information has been 
collected systematically over the last several year>. A wealth 
of this information has been amassed locally and, consequently, a 
sizeable amount of local literature is available concerning the 
relationship between this important area of student data and 
student-leaving behavior at CCP. 



A profile of the Fall, 1986 entering student body indicates 
that a little more than half (56%) of these students indicated 
they planned on earning a certificate or associate degree at CCP. 
At the other end of the persistence continuum, 12% indicated 
their first semester would also be their last semester at CCP. 



Fifty-four percent (54%) of these students planned to 
transfer to a four-year college at some future time, 29;* planned 
to be working at a new job immediately after leaving CCP, another 
21% planned to be working at their current job, and 13% were 
uncertain of their post-CCP plans when they initially enrolled at 
CCP. 



A minority of students (31%) expressed complete certainty 
with regard to their intentions, 41% expected they would clarify 
their goals at some point while at CCP, and 28/e explicitly stated 
they would need assistance in developing their educational goals 
( Annual Statistical Compendium, 1 987 ) . 



The predictive accuracy of student goal information was 
explored several years ago in IR Report #15. This study was 
undertaken in order to determine if potential dropouts could be 
accurately identified by their responses to goal and intention 
questions such as those discussed in the preceding paragraphs. A 
persistence model based on this information proved helpful in 
predicting short-term persistence, measured from a Fall to a 
subsequent Spring or Fall semester, but the model did not prove 
helpful in predicting longer-term persistence. 
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Based on reclassifications, only 12% of the former students 
in the sample were truly dropouts, that is, students who withdrew 
from CCP before completing their educational objectives and had 
no intention of returning to higher education. Forty-four 
percent (44%) were redesignated as stopouts, defined in the study 
as students who withdrew before achieving their objectives but 
nevertheless intended to re-enroll at CCP at some future time. 
The remaining students (44%) were labelled as completors since 
they indicated that they had completed their educational 
objectives which did not require earning a degree. 
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In the Sottie study, persistence patterns w^rc cum pared 
across four categories of students defined by enrollment 
objectives. These comparisons indicated thot students who 
enrolled out of personal interest or to gain specific job-related 
skills persisted at CCP for considerably fewer CCP credit hours 
than students who enrolled to prepare to either transfer or to 
obtain a new job. 

Further evidence of the predictive accuracy of student- 
stated degree aspirations and persistence measures is provided by 
other student surveys. Former CCP graduates and non-graduates 
are asked within the format of a survey questionnaire to 
retrospectively state what their degree intentions were at the 
time they initially enrolled at CCP. While nearly all (97%) of 
the graduates who responded to the survey said they were 
initially d eg r e e -o r i e n t e d , naif of the students who left CCP 
prior to earning a degree indicated they initially had degree 
aspirations (IR - In Brief //41). 

measure of 

commitment and persistence behavior wa 
explored in a reci 
Temple University 

ly one-quarter of the 

Stated another way, few 
legree completion. The 
average number of CCP credits that all students earned prior to 
transfer was 47. The same study indicated that t r an s f e r -o r i e n t e d 
students were persisting at CCP for shorter periods of time than 
in past semesters (IR Report #40). 

When goal statement response patterns for CCP freshmen (24 
or fewer accumulated credits) and sophomores (25+ credits) were 
considered separately, several interesting differences emerged. 
Sophomore continuing students were ,.iOre d eg r e e -o r i e n t e d and less 
uncertain concerning their goals than were freshmen (IR In-Brief, 
Goal Statement Patterns ). These differences may reflect, in 
part, changes in the composition of the student body brought 
about by the withdrawal behavior of students without degree 
aspirations and/or students who were less certain about their 
educational plans. 

In addition to holding traditional educational goals, such 
as degree attainment and transfer or career aspirations, CCP 
students also have a variety of expectations related to their 
personal and social development. Recent student survey (Spring, 
1986) results indicated that student respondents were very 
interested in the following kinds of development: self 
confidence (58%), -neeting new and interesting people (43%), 
reducing dependence on other people (44%), self-reliance and 
self-disc:, pline (46%), and interpersonal skills (40%) [IR Report 
#37 ). 
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Given the substantial levels of student interest across a 
variety of non-academic growth areas, it seems inappropriate to 
ignore the social integration of students in the study of the 
attrition process at CCP, even though the reformulation of 
Tinto*s model for use at commuter and community colleges has 
generally done so. 

The importance o 
and intentions and per: 
to be empirically supp( 

presented here. Students with degree intentions were more likely 

-degree-oriented students 

Given the low levels of reported student degree 
aspirations, a relatively high level of both student goal 
uncertainty and intent to eventually transfer out of CCP, coupled 
with the percentages of students who stated upfront that they 
intended to enroll at CCP for only one semester, the relatively 
low level of student persistence to graduation should not be 
unexpected, 

transfer students, by 
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since CCP transfer students were far more likely to be non- 
graduates of CCP than graduates. Transfer students also 
persisted to fewer CCP credits hours than did students with non- 
transfer, career goals. 
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One further point worth noting is related to the importance 
of building the student-oriented perspective into the defi.iition 
of the dependent variable, persistence. Student s e 1 f - r e po r t e d 
assessments of goal completion indicated that a large percentage 
of 'dropouts* actually completed their objectives, despite not 
earning a degree. Additionally, it was demonstrated that a 
significant portion of the 'dropout' sample were really stop- 
outs, since even though they reported they had not completed 
their goals, they planned to reenter higher education at a future 
date. Unless the student perspective is considered, research may 
result in misleading conclusions about the causes and 
consequences of student attrition. 
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Integration Variables 
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Typical measures of academic and social integration that 
appear in the persistence literatu/e have been self-reported 
student assessment of the quantity and quality of interactions 
with faculty, administrators, other College staff, and fellow 
students. In-class and out-of-cl^ss student-faculty contacts 
related to both academic and non-^icademic topics are typically 
documented as raeasurfjs of integration, as well as student 
participation levels in extracurricular activities and informal 
peer group interactions on academic and social topics. 

Other measurfjs of academic and social integ''ation which 
have appeared in the literature have included grade point 
average, hours per week spent on studies, the number of friends 
on campus, and presence of a sizeable group of students on-campus 
with similar lifestyles and values* 

A numbe'' of CCP student surveys have requested respondents 
to document their awareness and use of a variety of academic and 
student services offered at the College. In turn, respondents 
are asked to evaluate the services they have used. In response 
to these questions, CCP students have generally indicated 
somewhat more satisfaction with academic factors than with social 
factors. Students enrolled in the Spring, 1986 semester awarded 
highest ratings to factors related to the quality of instruction, 
respect of faculty, variety and convenience of course offerings, 
and the availability of instructors In contrast, the 
availability of both student activities and informal places to 
gather on-campus with other students received lowest marks from 
respondents (IR Report // 3 7 ) . 

An interesting response pattern that emerged from the 
analyses of. survey information was the frequency with which 
s o pho mo r e - 1 e ve 1 students expressed a lesser degree of 
satisfaction with both academic and social factors than freshmen 
survey respondents. The needs of freshmen and sophomore students 
may therefore be quite different, and the College may do a better 
job of providing support services to freshmen than to sophomores- 
This could, in part, explain the greater attrition rate 
associated with sophomore students (only 27% of the Fall, 1983 
entering cohort achieved sophomore status prior to dropping out). 

It was also noted in this report that patterns of student 
service usage were not always consistent with stated student 
goals. While many respondents indicated they were interested in 
social-type goals, few of these students reported participation 
in student and recreational activities. 

Similar questions were posed in a 1986 survey of former CCP 
students, both graduates and no n -gr ad ua t e s . Response patterns 
associated with knowledge, usage, and satisfaction with student 
services indicated that graduates were more knowledgeable of and 
more likely to use services such as academic advising. 
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counseling, t u t o r i ng -1 e a rn i ng lab services, career planning, 
recreational and athletic events, financisl aid and librjrv 
services than were non-graduates. Degree persisters also 
expressed significantly more satisfaction with services, 
particularly those related to the academic environment. 

In a similar study [IR study (#12)] that was conducted in 
Fall, 1980, the relationship between persistence and student 
services usage patterns was explored. Students documented their 
use of, and satisfaction with, 27 college services including 
placement and testing, transfer counseling, and c u 1 1 u r a 1 / s o c i a 1 
events. 

Persistence, in this study, was measured over one semester. 
Fall to Spring, A majority of the Fall, 1980 sample (83%) re- 
enrolled in Spring, 1981, while 17% of the sample did not re- 
enroll at CCP at that time, 

Persisters and non-persisters were further divided into 
those with high Fall semester CPA's (2,0+) and CPA's lower than 
2,0, This resulted in the following distributional pattern 
across the four groups: high CPA persisters (65%), low CPA 
persisters (18%), high CPA non-persisters 
persisters (4%), 
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In summary, local research general supports the 
relationship between student integration and persisted* ce implied 
by this model. The empirical evidence would appear to indicate 
that academic integration is more likely than social i-ntegration 
among CCP s tudent s • 



External Comm i tme n t s 

Despite the inclusi'^n oi the concept of external 
commitments in Tinto's model, few persistence studies have built- 
in related measures into their designs. Perhaps, the exclusion 
of this information was justified on the basis that most 
persistence samples have been limited to full-time students. 

Two primary sources of external commitments come readily to 
mind, family and work. Research by others (Henry and Johnson, 
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1^87; Astin, 1982) indicatos that working while attending college 
on-campus may promote good social and academic integration* 



Close to half (45%) of all students in most recent 
semesters reported they were working either full- or part-time 
while they were attending classes at CCP» Few of the working 
students (3.6%) had work experience in their field of study. 

The majority of on-campus students (74%) were single, 8% 
were either separated or divorced, less than one percent (0.7%) 
were widowed, and 17% reported they were married. Two-thirds of 
the students (66«4%) had no dependent children at the time they 
were surveyed with the remaining third reporting at least one 
dependent ^ 
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The only other clues as to the nature of the relationship 
between external commitments and persistence are available from a 
profile of Fall, 1981 students (IR Report //20; which divided the 
student body into new (32%), continuing (62%), and students who 
were reentering after stopping out for a period of time (6%). 
The distribution of employment and family characteristics for 
stopouts and continuers were quite similar. Most notable 
differences were that continuing students had more children than 
stopouts and were also more likely to be employed full-time than 
were stopouts. These results appear to be inconsistent with 
expectations based on the model since, at the time of the survey, 
continuing students (persisters) appeared to have greater 
employment and family commitments than did stopouts (non- 
persisters). 



Appropriateness of Ti n t o ' s Model for CC P 

Many of these effectiveness results, when viewed frc-m a 
correlational perspective, exhibit patterns which are consistent 
with the conceptual framework of Tinto's model. In particular, 
the data appear to sup pore the importance of the two-core 
concepts of academic and social integration. Consider the 
following set of independently-collected facts concerning CCP 
freshmen and sophomore student differences. 

- Sophomore students reported in surveys that they were 
less satisfied with their overall CCP experiences, 
academic and social, than freshmen. 
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- Sophomore students in the same survey reported a lack of 
progress on a number of iinportant cognitive goals such as 
the ability to critically e aluate ideas* 

- Less than half of entering students persist at CCP to 
achieve sophomore status (24+ cumulative registered 
ho u r s ) • 



The following set of information concerning differences in 
remedial student outcomes also appears to lend support to the 
importance of placing students into a carefully integrated 
educational experience: 



CCP students who entered at a remedial level and 
participated in the College's remedial and 
developmental programs persevered at CCP for the same 
number of credits as ♦'udents who entered at a 
college-ready level. 
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Students at a remedial level who did not have the 
support of developmental programs dropped out sooner 
tlian remedial-level students with support. 

The d e s c r i p t i ve/ CO r r e 1 a t i 0 na 1 data that have been assembled 
during the past several years represent one of the first steps in 
the evaluation of institutional effectiveness at CCP, This 
effort has provided a valuable framework for future research 
efforts by giving insight into both the differential 
effectiveness across student subgroups and important 
institutional characteristics that may contribute to student 
development processes. The next steps in the evaluation of 
institutional effectiveness are studies that begin to examine 
these seemingly important factors for their degree of causal 
influence on student development. 
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